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!g  Hag  of  Stttrofcitrium. 

The  United  States  remains  neutral  in  the  great 
war  now  in  progress.  But  United  States  citizens 
are  not  unaffected  by  it.  Some  have  been  ac- 
cidentally caught  and  engulfed  in  its  conflict  like 
the  doomed  passengers  on  the  Litsitania.  Others 
have  voluntarily  risked  their  lives  in  Red  Cross 
and  similar  relief  work;  or  have  enlisted  for 
service  under  the  colors  of  a  belligerent  nation. 

No  one  more  truly  sacrificed  himself  to  help 
the  attacked,  defenseless  and  suffering  victims 
of  the  war  than  did  the  hero  of  this  sketch.  Dr. 
Shepard's  life  of  self-denying  devotion,  full 
to  the  brim  with  deeds  of  bravery  and  of  kind- 
ness, was  crowmed  with  a  martyr's  death  when 
he  fell  before  the  plague,  against  which,  as  it  at- 
tacked "his  people,"  he  had  successfully  battled. 

Mr.  Goodsell's  admiring  sketch  of  his  col- 
league will  appeal  to  all  who  love  a  true  story 
about  a  good  and  brave  man. 

w.  e.  s. 
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XWAS  sitting  on  the  edge  of  my  camp  bed.  It  was  a 
chilly,  drizzly  December  morning,  so  we  and  all  our 
visitors  were  huddled  into  the  warm  tent.  The  Doctor 
had  decided  not  to  take  his  usual  turn  along  the  edge  of 
the  lake  in  the  thickets  where  he  and  his  dog  Tannie  used 
to  get  the  finest  woodcock.  We  had  just  finished  break- 
fast and  were  reloading  some  shells  for  the  day  on  the 
lake,  when  Manoog,  our  roustabout,  informed  us  that  a 
company  of  villagers  were  asking  to  see  the  Doctor. 
There  was  a  general  readjustment  in  the  tent  as  he  said, 
"Tell  them  to  come  in."  One  by  one  the  decrepit,  be- 
draggled Kurds  with  their  husky  companions  entered  the 
space  already  crowded  with  beds,  baggage,  cooking  uten- 
sils, supplies  and  hunting  equipment.  They  seated  them- 
selves slowly  and  soberly  on  the  rug  on  one  end  of  which 
the  Doctor  was  sitting,  Oriental  fashion.  The  usual  greet- 
ings were  exchanged  with  unusual  warmth  of  expression. 
It  was  plain  why  these  people  had  come.  They  had  trav- 
eled ten  hours  or  more  from  an  obscure  mountain  village 
in  order  to  consult  the  Doctor. 


It  was  ever  thus.  Wherever  he  went,  news  of  his 
coming  usually  preceded  him  in  some  miraculous  way, 
and  he  was  forced  to  hold  a  clinic  by  the  roadside  or  be- 
neath some  hospitable  village  roof.  He  could  not  even 
hie  away  for  a  much  needed  rest  by  the  lakes  without 
having  heavy  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  the  sick 
of  the  region.  And  he  could  never  contentedly  refuse 
to  minister  to  their  ills. 

As  the  Doctor  conducted  this  tent  clinic,  I  was  listening 
to  an  interesting  conversation.  Some  one,  impressed  with 
his  patient  willingness  to  put  aside  his  own  interests,  asked 
"Why  did  the  Doctor  come  to  Turkey?  Aren't  there  any 
sick  people  in  America  ?" 

The  question  was  neglected  apparently  until  suddenly 
one  of  the  older  men  heaved  a  sigh  and  said,  "Praise  be 
to  God,  no  one  is  ever  sick  in  America." 

I  could  hardly  let  that  pass,  so  I  ventured  the  question, 
"Do  you  think  that  America  has  so  much  better  climate 
and  water  than  you  have  here  in  Turkey,  that  no  one 
ever  gets  sick  there  ?"  I  knew  they  were  as  proud  of  their 
natural  suroundings  as  some  California  people  are  of 
theirs.     This  set  them  speculating. 

One  fellow  said,  "Don't  you  see  how  rich  these  Amer- 
icans are?  They  don't  come  here  because  they  can't  find 
anything  to  do  in  America.  They  come  here  because  they 
can  get  bigger  salaries.  Just  look  at  the  Doctor's  fine 
horses  and  saddles.  Go  to  Aintab  and  see  the  American 
houses.  God  have  mercy  on  them,  they  even  sleep  in 
separate  rooms  and  change  their  underclothes  every  few 
days." 
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Several  seemed  to  think  this  quite  plausible.  An  old 
greybeard  nodded  slowly  and  added,  "Mashallah,  have 
you  seen  how  clean  and  well  dressed  their  children  are ! 
Indeed,  they  must  be  rich  to  take  such  good  care  of  their 
children !" 

As  this  view  of  the  matter  began  to  sink  in,  the  mullah 
of  the  group,  realizing  perhaps  the  incongruity  of  asso- 
ciating wealth  with  religion,  began  to  scold  the  company 
for  tolerating  such  a  mercenary  idea.  "You  don't  under- 
stand religion,"  he  said.  "Of  course  the  Americans  are 
richer  than  we  are.  They  work  harder  than  we  do.  If 
Dr.  Shepard  stayed  in  America  and  worked  as  hard  as 
he  does  here,  he  could  get  ten  times  as  much  money.  No, 
it  isn't  the  money  he  wants ;  he's  trying  to  save  his  soul. 
He  has  made  some  vow  or  he  has  committed  some  great 
sin  for  which  he  is  seeking  to  make  atonement  by  leaving 
his  native  land  and  working  here  among  us." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  came  a  voice  from  the  doorway,  "we  are 
doing  him  a  great  favor  in  allowing  him  to  treat  us.  Iii- 
shallah,  with  our  help  he  will  save  his  soul.  But  how 
about  these  other  Americans,  those  who  conduct  schools 
and  don't  pay  much  attention  to  grown  folks  ?  How  can 
they  expect  to  save  their  souls?" 

"Well,"  said  the  mullah,  "God  is  gracious  and  all  wise, 
perhaps  he  will  forgive  them." 

At  that  moment  the  young  man  whose  wound  the 
Doctor  had  just  examined  broke  in  rather  impetuously, 
"You  fellows  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
None  of  you  have  had  the  experience  I  have  had.  Two 
years  ago,  when  my  wife  had  a  terrible  sickness,  we  took 
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her  on  a  donkey  three  days'  journey  to  the  hospital  at 
Aintab.  There  the  Hanum  (lady)  doctor  examined  her 
and  told  us  that  she  must  stay  with  them  three  weeks  at 
least  if  she  wanted  to  get  well.  For  three  weeks  I  waited 
for  her.  Every  day  I  went  to  the  hospital.  You  should 
have  seen  the  way  she  was  treated!  And  I  talked  with 
many  of  the  sick  men  who  were  lying  in  another  large 
room.  Almost  all  of  them  had  been  operated  on  by  Dr. 
Shepard.  He  came  to  see  them  every  day.  Often  he  sat 
down  and  talked  with  them.  There  were  several  nurses 
who  did  nothing  but  look  after  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
people.  One  fellow  told  me  that  he  had  been  there  two 
months,  but  that  he  was  feeling  so  much  better,  he  was 
going  home  the  next  week.  'And  what  do  you  suppose  I 
will  tell  my  people  about  this  place?'   he  said. 

"  'I  will  tell  them  that  we  ought  to  call  it  the  health- 
home  and  not  the  sick-house.  And  I  will  tell  them,  too, 
that  these  Americans  and  their  Armenian  helpers  have 
a  strange  way  of  talking  about  Hazreti  Eesa  (Jesus).  He 
seems  to  be  their  master  and  they  act  as  if  he  cared  for 
us/ 

"Before  my  wife  was  well  enough  to  come  home,  I 
found  out  something  about  Hazreti  Eesa  for  myself.  One 
of  the  young  men  who  talked  to  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  gathered  three  times  a  week  to  see  the  doctors,  gave 
me  an  In j eel  (Gospel)  and  told  me  to  read  it.  I  couldn't 
read  it  but  I  found  a  lame  boy  who  could.  We  spent 
hours  together  with  that  Injeel.  If  you  want  to  know 
the  real  reason  why  Dr.  Shepard  and  these  other  Ameri- 
cans come  to  Turkey,  you  just  read  that  book." 
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Dr.  Shepard,  and  Mrs.  Shepard,  who  was  herself  a 
physician,  joined  the  Central  Turkey  Mission  force  early 
in  the  eighties.  They  brought  with  them  the  best  ideals 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Cornell  University. 
The  devotion  of  pioneers  in  northern  New  York  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  early  missionaries  in  Hawaii  on  the  other 
was  an  essential  part  of  their  spiritual  equipment.  Time 
and  time  again,  Dr.  Shepard's  associates  had  reason  to 
reflect  upon  his  inheritance  of  Yankee  genius,  which 
seemed  to  make  him  entirely  equal  to  the  practical  diffi- 
culties of  any  situation.  His  training  as  a  physician, 
surgeon  and  dentist  heightened  his  native  habit  of  mas- 
tery, while  his  earlier  experience  as  a  school-teacher  in 
the  country  districts  of  northern  New  York  furnished 
him  with  a  never- failing  fund  of  human-nature  stories. 
"Getting  on  with  all  kinds  of  people''  is  a  very  important 
part  of  a  missionary's  job.  Dr.  Shepard  had  reduced  this 
to  a  fine  art  early  in  life. 

I  have  reason  to  know  rather  intimately  that  he  was 
something  of  an  athlete.  One  evening,  a  company  of  us 
were  sitting  around  a  glorious  camp-fire  in  a  forest  of 
the  Amanus  Mountains.  Some  one  suggested  "stunts." 
Various  feats  of  wit  and  brawn  developed  our  gaiety. 
It  happened  to  be  July,  1908,  the  month  of  the  bloodless 
Turkish  revolution,  and  we  had  just  received  word  of  the 
momentous  event.  Celebrations  were  in  order.  The  Doc- 
tor was  chosen  as  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  and  a  near-by 
stump  seemed  to  invite  him  to  his  task.  He  demurred, 
saying  that  talking  was  not  his  line.  Two  of  us  young 
huskies  disagreed,  and  decided  to  place  him  in  position. 
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The  struggle  that  followed  was  not  "a  bloodless  re  volu- 
tion. "  The  Doctor's  strategy  and  strength  were  too  much 
for  us,  but  the  process  of  our  defeat  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  finale,  for  the  celebration. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  record  of  the  hours 
which  Dr.  Shepard  spent  in  the  saddle.  He  once  told  me 
that  lack  of  modern  transportation  in  Turkey  had  cost 
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THE    DOCTOR'S    GIG. 

him  one-fourth,  at  least,  of  his  working  time.  This  had 
the  advantage  of  keeping  him  physically  fit.  In  one  period 
of  ten  months,  while  engaged  in  relief  work  in  a  mountain 
region,  by  careful  estimate,  he  rode  three  thousand  miles. 
The  early  eighties  in  Turkey  were  days  when  the  Mis- 
sion force  was  feeling  the  first  flush  of  the  value  of  ed- 
ucation as  a  missionary  method.     Dr.  T.  C.  Trowbridge, 
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another  product  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  the 
leader  of  this  movement  in  Central  Turkey.  His  efforts 
led  to  the  founding  of  Central  Turkey  College  at  Aintab, 
in  1876,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  to  occupy  a  strat- 
egic interior  position. 

Dr.  Trowbridge  was  a  man  of  progressive  spirit  and 
broad-gauge  plans.  He  aimed  at  developing  an  efficient 
native  staff,  as  well  as  a  varied  curriculum.  But  he 
needed  a  few  carefully  chosen  American  associates  to  help 
him.  After  considerable  search,  Dr.  Shepard  was  in- 
vited to  take  charge  of  the  development  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  College.  He  arrived  in  1882  with 
Mrs.  Shepard. 

Both  he  and  Mrs.  Shepard  devoted  themselves  at  once, 
for  the  most  part,  to  medical  instruction ;  but  they  found 
themselves  facing  frontier  tasks.  The  grossest  supersti- 
tions prevailed  regarding  the  cause  and  cure  of  disease. 
The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  city  and  country  were  a 
standing  invitation  to  epidemics  of  cholera  and  other  vir- 
ulent plagues.  The  native  medicine  men  persisted  in  the 
most  cruel  practices  and  were  naturally  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  new  American  physicians.  Dr.  Azariah  Smith, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  had  done  something  to 
dull  the  edge  of  the  opposition.  His  predecessors  had 
been  stoned  out  of  the  city.  But  he,  thanks  to  his  med- 
ical skill,  was  allowed  to  remain.  But  no  systematic,  well- 
organized  attempt  to  work  a  transformation  was  begun 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Shepards.  The  Hospital  was 
organized  in  1884,  beginning  with  ten  beds,  for  men 
only,  and  with  the  most  meagre  equipment.     The  reason 
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for  limiting  it  to  men  was  not  American  desire,  but  native 
prejudice.  Natives  ordinarily  paid  less  attention  to  the 
ills  of  their  women  than  they  did  to  those  of  their  horses 
and  other  stock.  It  was  only  after  prolonged  effort  and 
the  coming  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Hamilton,  a  woman  of  great 
skill  and  rare  personality,  that  the  citadel  of  prejudice 
against  medical  relief  for  suffering  women  was  fully  over- 
thrown. 

It  thrills  one  to  put  himself  in  front  of  the  tasks  which 
faced  Dr.  Shepard  in  those  pioneer  years.  Around  him 
lay  millions  of  people  who  had  never  known  a  physician's 
touch.  Jagged  cliffs  and  whole  seas  of  prejudice  were 
active  and  passive  barriers  in  the  way  of  his  loving  ser- 
vice. Wave  upon  wave  of  vile  disease  swept  over  the 
country,  promoted  by  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
degraded  conditions  of  life.  Almost  single-handed  he 
faced  the  task  of  beginning  the  process  of  transformation. 

It  is  worth  while  to  think  in  concrete,  personal  terms  in 
estimating  the  output  of  Dr.  Shepard's  earlier  years  as  a 
teacher  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  two  men  who  have 
brought  most  distinction  to  the  medical  profession  as  rep- 
resented by  natives  of  the  country  in  North  Syria  are 
both  old  pupils  of  Dr.  Shepard.  They  bear  the  stamp  of 
his  spiritual  as  well  as  professional  workmanship. 

One  of  them,  Dr.  Habib  Nazarian,  has  been  for  30 
years  the  leading  Armenian  physician  in  Aintab,  occupy- 
ing a  position  not  only  of  professional,  but  also  of  civic 
leadership.  He  may  properly  be  called  Dr.  Shepard's 
"understudy."  As  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council 
for   several  terms,   as   trustee,   deacon   and   Bible   Class 
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leader,  in  an  evangelical  church  of  800  members,  as  chief- 
surgeon  of  the  Municipal  Hospital,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  Central  Turkey  College,  and  in  his 
own  private  practice  and  life,  he  has  won  the  respect  of 
Turks  as  well  as  of  Armenians.  His  influence  has  been 
the  most  direct,  wholesome,  personal  force  in  the  life  of 
his  community  for  a  generation. 

The  other  distinguished  pupil  of  Dr.  Shepard,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Altounyan,  has  achieved  great  influence  as  a  most  skillful 
surgeon  in  the  provincial  capital  of  North  Syria,  Aleppo, 
a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  almost  all  of  whom  are  of 
Arab  birth.  Early  in  his  practice  there,  he  made  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  scientific  progress  in  his  study  of  the 
so-called  "Aleppo  button,"  a  strange  boil  which  appears 
usually  on  the  face  or  hands,  and  though  not  serious,  is 
very  revolting,  and  leaves  a  most  ugly  scar.  He  was  able 
after  a  short  time  to  go  to  Vienna  for  advanced  med- 
ical and  surgical  study.  Since  that  first  visit,  frequent 
trips  to  Europe  for  study  and  observation  have  kept  him 
abreast  of  the  very  highest  achievements  of  his  profession. 
A  few  years  ago,  he  built  a  private  hospital  in  Aleppo 
which  in  its  equipment  puts  all  missionary  hospitals  to 
shame,  but  provides  a  most  eloquent  witness  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  medical  missionary  service.  He  has  recently 
made  large  gifts  to  the  evangelical  church  in  Aleppo,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  enlightened  supporters  of 
Central  Turkey  College,  on  whose  Board  of  Managers  he 
has  served  continuously  for  many  years. 

After  a  few  years  of  heroic  effort  to  equip  College 
and  Medical  School  properly,  the  health  of  Dr.  Trow- 
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bridge  gave  way.  In  1888,  it  seemed  wise  to  suspend 
instruction  in  the  Medical  School.  This  was  done  very 
reluctantly.  A  noble  enterprise  had  been  so  well  begun. 
Twenty-one  men  had  been  graduated  from  a  four  years' 
course  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Dr.  Shepard's  energies 
were  from  that  time  forth  thrown  into  the  practice  of  his 
profession  and  the  development  of  the  Hospital. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  DOCTOR. 

Over  a  very  wide  territory,  Dr.  Shepard  made  steady 
inroads  on  fanatic  prejudice  against  proper  medical  and 
surgical  teatment.  He  began  to  be  known  in  obscure 
places.  Patients  began  to  come  to  the  hospital  from  some 
of  the  2,000  villages  which  lie  within  easy  reach  of  Aintab 
The  city  began  to  be  true  to  the  meaning  of  its  name, 
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"Fount  of  Healing."  Preventive  measures  began  to 
prove  their  value  in  ways  that  people  could  readily  under- 
stand. At  the  time  of  the  great  cholera  epidemic  in  the 
early  nineties,  the  mortality  in  Aintab  was  one-sixth  as 
great  as  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Our  fa. 

Successful  treatment  of  a  single  patient  from  a  village 
frequently  transformed  the  attitude  of  its  whole  region 
toward  the  American  Mission.  The  prestige  of  the 
medical  work  promoted  the  influence  of  other  arms  of  the 
service.  Shortly  after  Dr.  Shepard  arived  in  Aintab  he 
performed  a  successful  operation  for  abscess  of  the  liver 
upon  the  son  of  a  rough  and  wicked  Turk,  living  four 
days'  journey  away  from  the  city.  Years  afterward,  the 
Christian  preacher  in  the  village  was  being  stoned  to  death 
by  a  mob  when  this  Turk  happened  along  and  rescued 
him.  The  enemies  of  the  preacher  appealed  to  the  Gov- 
enor  of  the  District,  who  sent  word  to  the  Turk  to  hand 
the  preacher  over  to  his  persecutors.  The  Turk  sent 
back  the  reply  that  the  man  was  his  guest,  a  friend  of  his 
friend,  Dr.  Shepard;  that  he  had  ten  sons  and  serving 
men,  all  well  armed,  and  if  they  thought  they  could  take 
his  guest,  let  them  come  and  try! 

When  the  Doctor  was  about  to  leave  Turkey  on  his 
first  furlough,  representatives  of  the  Moslem,  Jewish 
and  Christian  communities  presented  him  with  a  silver 
coffee  service  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  work. 
On  his  return,  a  year  later,  the  ovation  he  received  from 
all  classes  of  people  at  Aintab  could  have  occurred  in  any 
one  of  a  dozen  cities  where  his  name  and  spirit  and  skill 
were  known  and  honored.    A  committee,  representing  the 
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government  of  the  city  and  district,  a  large  company  of 
prominent  residents  of  Aintab,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
common  people  met  him  and  his  party  an  hour's  journey 
from  the  city,  to  welcome  him  back. 

That  scene  brings  vividly  to  my  mind  the  welcome  he 
always  received  from  his  village  friends. 
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A  KURDISH  VILLAGE  NEAR  AINTAB. 

Mahmoud  Agha  is  an  important  man  in  a  large  group  of 
semi-nomad  Kurds.  His  home  village,  one  of  the  200  on 
Bazaarjik  plain,  is  known  as  the  "farm  of  a  thousand 
plows."  Crude,  kindly  man  of  the  soil  and  flock  as  he  is, 
Dr.  Shepard  saw  in  him  the  embodiment  of  many  of  the 
fine  qualities  of  the  Kurd.  He  never  missed  a  chance  to 
spend  a  night  in  his  home.     A  royal  palace  could  give  its 
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chief  no  more  royal,  heart-welcome  than  the  Agha,  his 
wife,  sons,  daughters  and  neighbors  gave  to  Dr.  Shepard. 
One  morning  in  1911,  Mahmond  Agha  called  at  my  home 
in  Marash.  He  seemed  deeply  troubled.  1  could  not  get 
him  to  talk  freely.  I  knew  he  had  come  some  distance  to 
see  me,  but  I  could  not  imagine  his  particular  errand.  At 
length,  after  patient  preliminaries,  he  asked  me  to  tell 
him  how  it  happened.  "How  what  happened?"  I  asked. 
He  still  hesitated  to  speak,  and  seemed  worried  by  my 
lightness  of  heart.  "Why,  what  else  do  you  suppose  we 
can  think  of  these  days?  Could  any  greater  calamity 
overtake  us  than  to  lose  Dr.  Shepard?"  He  went  on 
to  tell  me  how  word  had  come  to  him  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Shepard  in  a  railroad  accident  in  America.  He  had 
come  to  me  for  the  details  of  the  story,  and  to  express 
his  abounding  sympathy  and  heart-felt  sorrow.  How 
happy  I  was  to  tell  him  the  rumor  was  baseless.  He  re 
marked,  as  he  bade  me  goodbye,  "Dr.  Shepard  is  our 
dearest  friend  and  greatest  benefactor.  Write  and  tell 
him  we  are  anxious  for  him  to  come  back.  May  Allah 
give  long  life  to  him  and  to  all  Americans." 

The  Doctor  was  called  often  from  distant  points,  and 
became  known  in  the  whole  region  for  his  great  horseman- 
ship and  ability  to  ride  hard  and  long.  The  most  rapid 
method  of  transportation  in  any  direction  at  that  time  was 
on  the  back  of  an  Arab  steed.  He  always  kept  two  worthy 
horses  in  his  stable,  and  was  ready  for  the  road  on  very 
short  notice.  The  road  was  not  without  its  terrors.  I  re 
call  his  story  of  a  trip  to  Marash,  sixty  miles  to  the  North, 
when  streams  were  swollen..     He  left  Aintab  in  the  early 
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evening,  hoping  to  reach  Marash  soon  after  midnight. 
He  had  some  misgivings  when  he  started  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  fording  the  Aksu,  the  largest  stream  he  had 
to  cross.  That  river,  as  many  a  Syrian  torrent,  rises 
very  rapidly  after  heavy  rains,  and  flows  in  a  treacherous 
course,  spreading  widely  as  it  emerges  from  the  ravines 
As  he  stood  on  its  bank  about  midnight,  and  peered 
through  the  darkness  across  the  turbulent  waters,  search- 
ing for  the  best  ford,  his  misgivings  were  heightened. 
He  loosened  the  girth,  stripped  himself  of  his  outer 
clothing,  adjusted  his  medicine  case  on  the  horn  of  the 
saddle  and  spoke  to  his" horse.  In  they  plunged.  With 
one  hand  he  held  his  rein  and  clung  to  the  saddle ;  with 
the  other,  he  pulled  a  heavy  stroke.  Occasionally,  they 
would  touch  a  gravel  reef.  Now  and  then,  they  were 
swept  far  down  stream.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  for  life 
When  they  emerged  upon  the  opposite  shore,  they  were 
two  miles  below  the  usual  ford. 

Robbers  and  bandits  gave  the  Doctor  little  trouble.  He 
was  too  much  at  home  with  the  conditions  of  their  lives 
and  the  life  of  the  people  generally.  His  ministry  of  heal 
ing  gave  him  entrance  into  almost  every  heart.  He  seldom 
went  armed,  except  with  a  fowling-piece,  which  he  often 
used  for  partridge  along  his  way.  His  only  memorable 
robber  experience  came  late  in  his  life. 

In  1909,  as  he  went  back  and  forth  between  Aintab  and 
the  Amanus  Mountains  to  the  west,  in  an  important  sec- 
tion of  which  he  headed  the  Government  Relief  Commis- 
sion, after  the  Adana  massacres,  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  considerable  sums  of  money  in   his 
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saddle-bags.  This  became  known  to  Abtino,  a  notorious 
Kurdish  robber-chief,  who  had  long  terrified  the  region, 
and  occasionally  added  brave  men  to  his  victims.  On 
this  particular  occasion,  Dr.  Shepard  was  travelling  with 
a  trusted  Turkish  companion.  They  happened  to  have 
only  a  very  small  sum  of  money  with  them.  Hokkesh,  his 
companion,  alone  was  armed. 

As  they  were  making  slow  progress  down  a  narrow, 
stony  defile  in  the  Kurd  Dagh,  six  heavily  armed  ruffians 
pounced  upon  them.  Dr.  Shepard  sprang  off  his  horse 
and  turned  just  in  time  to  receive  a  blow  on  the  head  from 
a  gun-stock,  as  he  prevented  Hokkesh  from  opening  fire. 
Resistance  was  both  useless  and  unnecessary.  They  were 
bound  and  taken  to  a  lonely  spot  on  the  mountain  side 
where  they  spent  a  few  hours,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  victims. 

Abtino  was  persuaded  that  it  was  to  his  advantage  to 
release  them,  so  they  continued  their  journey  with  the  loss 
of  a  watch  and  a  few  pieces  of  coin.  Had  the  hold-up 
occurred  on  a  previous  trip,  when  Dr.  Shepard  carried 
over  $3,000  in  gold,  and  was  armed,  the  outcome  might 
have  been  very  different. 

Dr.  Shepard  was  a  missionary  through  and  through. 
He  took  great  pride  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
professional  efficiency.  Throughout  his  career,  he  kept 
himself  fully  abreast  of  advance  in  the  technique  of  his 
profession.  His  missionary  associates  who  had  occasion, 
when  returning  to  America,  to  compare  his  methods  with 
those  of  the  foremost  American  surgeons,  found  him 
easily  their  equal.     I  recall,  for  instance,  how  happy  he 
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was  to  discover  the  value  of  spinal  anaesthesia,  which  he 
used  with  great  success,  and  how  eagerly  he  availed  him- 
self  of   the   contribution   of   bacteriological   analysis   to 

medical  science.  He  spent 
part  of  his  time  on  his  last 
furlough  in  research  with 
the  Mayo  Brothers  at 
Rochester,  Minn.,  and  in 
study  at  New  York  City. 

As  the  hospital  staff  at 
Aintab  grew,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  modified 
in  response  to  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  at  Ourfa, 
Marash,  Aleppo  and  Adana 
and  to  the  multiplication  of 
good  native  physicians,  he 
carefully  organized  his 
work.  Dr.  Hamilton  han- 
dled the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  H.  K.  Bezjian 
developed  as  a  specialist  in 
diseases  of  the  vital  organs. 
The  pharmacy  was  brought 
to  a  high  level  of  efficiency  ; 
a  Nurses'  Training  School 
was  organized,  and  clinical 
work  was  widely  extended. 
Shepard  himself  did  the  surgery.  Three  clays  a 
ordinarily    given    to    operations,    the    busy 
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time  of  the  year  demanding  from  (>  to  10  operations  per 
clay.  Three  afternoons  a  week  were  spent  by  the  whole 
hospital  staff  of  physicians  in  the  clinics.  The  prevalence 
of  diseases  of  the  eye  gave  the  Doctor  the  opportunity 
to  become  especially  skillful  as  an  operator  on  that  organ. 
The  capacity  of  the  hospital  was  usually  taxed  with  sur- 
gical patients,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  his  career ; 
most  of  them  being  difficult  cases,  because  the  lighter  work 
was  cared  for  by  local  physicians.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  Doctor  had  his  own  private  practice.  He  was  fre- 
quently sought  far  and  near  by  men  who  were  able  to 
pay  for  the  value  of  his  time,  if  he  should  have  spent  it  at 
the  hospital.  That  was  the  basis  on  which  he  charged  for 
special  trips  to  distant  points.  On  the  average,  his  fees 
alone,  which  he  always  counted  hospital  funds,  furnished 
about  one-fourth  the  annual  income.  Four-fifths  of  this 
annual  income  were  from  sources  in  Turkey,  a  fact 
which  speaks  eloquently  for  the  efficiency  of  the  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  for  the  popularity  of  the  hospital.  At 
the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  free  treatment  of  poor 
patients  was  done.  The  cost  for  admittance  to  the  general 
clinic  was  two  cents.  For  the  very  poorest,  the  dispen- 
sary furnished  free  medicines  and  sometimes  food. 

Under  such  conditions,  and  with  such  careful  admin- 
istration and  devoted  service,  the  records  for  each  year's 
work  ran  high.  The  Doctor  averaged  450  major  opera- 
tions, the  dispensary  took  care  of  25,000  prescriptions,  the 
clinics  handled  5,500  patients,  the  wards  accommodated 
several  hundred  in-patients,  the  total  of  treatments  was 
often  as  high  as  45,000  annually. 
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The  Doctors  comments  in  one  report  indicate  his  de- 
sire to  accomplish  even  greater  results.  "We  do  a  large 
amount  of  operative  surgery  with  a  meagre  and  inad- 
equate equipment.  This  greatly  adds  to  the  labor  and 
anxiety  of  the  operating  surgeon  and  the  nurse  in  charge 
of  the  operating  room ;  and  in  some  few  cases  militates 
against  success.  We  rather  urgently  need  a  new  operat- 
ing room,  with  rooms  for  preparation  of  patients,  admin- 
istration of  anaesthetic,  sterilization,  etc.  Our  staff 
is  so  small,  and  the  work  so  strenuous  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  hospital  open  throughout  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  the  wards  are  closed  for  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. During  the  summer  of  1906,  we  continued  the 
clinic  throughout  these  months,  and  kept  one  ward  open 
for  emergency  cases,  with  the  result  of  having  treated 
6,144  patients,  and  performed  605  important  surgical 
operations ;  but  the  entire  staff  was  so  exhausted  that  I 
have  not  dared  to  repeat  the  experiment." 

But  in  his  emphasis  upon  the  professional  side  of  his 
work,  the  Doctor  never  lost  sight  of  the  part  which  it 
played  in  the  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master 
The  atmosphere  of  the  wards  was  that  of  a  Christian 
home.  The  chaplain  and  his  assistants,  the  nurses,  both 
native  and  foreign,  the  dispensers,  the  assistant  phyicians 
and  the  physicians,  including  Dr.  Shepard  himself,  gave 
themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  ministry  of  witnessing 
to  the  creative  facts  of  Christian  experience  and  to  the 
practice  of  Christian  principles.  No  patient,  however  fa- 
natic and  prejudiced,  could  spend  a  week  in  the  hospital 
without  getting  a  tolerably  correct,  demonstrated  idea  of 
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what  is  meant  by  vital  Christianity,  in  contrast  to  the 
formal  ceremonialism  of  Islam  and  the  Oriental  church- 
es. 

The  evangelical  forces  of  the  country  felt  the  strong 
influence  of  Dr.  Shepard  as  a  Christian  statesman  and  ad- 
viser. It  was  he  who,  at  a  critical  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  native  evangelical  churches,  proposed  a  co- 
operative plan  between  the  Americans  and  the  Armenians 
which,  with  slight  modifications,  has  proved  most  satis- 
factory. He  stood  for  the  principle  of  putting  heavy 
responsibility  upon  the  native  leaders.  His  confidence 
was  seldom  misplaced.  A  member  and  deacon  of  the 
Second  Church .  in  Aintab,  frequently,  after  a  long  day 
of  professional  service,  he  would  spend  an  hour  or  more 
in  church  committee  work.  He  always  attended  the 
annual  conference  of  churches  in  whose  deliberations 
he  took  a  prominent  part.  His  judgment  was  always  an 
asset.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  no  small 
part  of  his  time  and  energy  were  given  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Central  Turkey  College.  On  several  occasions, 
he  served  as  the  acting  president.  He  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  College  students.  His  occasional  lectures 
were  events  in  the  College  community. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Shepard  to  Aintab  fell  on  the  10th  of  October,  1907. 
Many  friends  desired  to  make  it  a  notable  occasion.  A 
telegraphic  call  came  to  the  Doctor  from  Aleppo  the  day 
before,  and  he  hurried  off  with  the  remark:  "That  pa- 
tient's life  is  worth  more  than  all  this  celebration."  The 
exercises  were  postponed  until  the  17th.     Then  the  First 
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Church,  the  largest  auditorium  in  the  city,  accommodating 
more  than  3,000  people,  was  filled  with  an  audience  from 
all  the  nationalities,  and  all  the  religions  of  the  land,  and 
many  were  standing  in  the  yard,  listening  through  the 
windows. 

The  speeches  of  the  day  were  made  by  some  of  the 
Doctor's  pupils  and  associates  in  hospital  work,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  College,  a  prominent  Catholic  citizen,  and 
the  head  of  the  Gregorian  Clergy  of  the  district.  The 
latter  presented  a  silver  pitcher  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity and  promised  another  of  gold  if  the  Doctor  would 
let  them  celebrate  his  Jubilee.  All  the  speakers  dwelt  up- 
on the  gifts  which  had  been  made  to  the  people  of  the 
land  by  one  who  could  easily  have  earned  a  fortune  right 
there  in  Turkey  if  he  had  used  his  skill  simply  to  get  gain. 

Mrs.  Shepard's  service  in  the  industrial  training  of  the 
women  of  the  region  was  also  acknowledged.  The  linen 
embroidery  work  in  Aintab  alone  employed  in  1907  five 
thousand  women,  two  thousand  of  whom  were  Mo- 
hammedans.    She  had  first  introduced  this  work. 

Dr.  Shepard's  reply  to  the  addresses  made  a  deep  im- 
pression. It  reflects  his  simple,  vital  faith  and  daily  habit 
of  thought.  "If  one  who  did  not  know  me  had  listened 
to  what  has  been  said  about  me  during  the  last  two  hours, 
he  would  think  that  Dr.  Shepard  must  be  some  great 
man ;  but  you  and  I  know  that  it  is  not  so.  A  farmer's 
son,  I  grew  up  as  an  orphan.  I  finished  school  with  great 
difficulty,  I  have  not  marked  intellectual  ability.  Yet  this 
great  gathering  on  a  busy  week-day  afternoon  must  have 
a  reason.    I  know  that  this  reason  is  not  I,  myself.     It  is 
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one  greater  than  I  am  —  God  and  His  love.  For  one 
who  knows  how  God  loves  men,  and  how  Jesns  has  saved 
us,  not  to  tell  others  about  that  love  is  impossible.  Be- 
cause I  have  understood  a  little  of  that  love,  I  try  to  let 
others  know  about  it.  This  is  the  purpose  of  my  life.  I 
did  not  come  to  this  country  to  make  money  or  to  win  a 
reputation.  I  came  to  bear  witness  to  this,  that  God  is 
Love.  And  if,  by  my  work  or  life,  I  have  been  able  to 
show  this  to  you,  I  have  had  my  reward  and  for  it,  I 
thank  God.  The  reason  why  the  world  has  not  yet  been 
set  free  from  its  ills  and  diseases,  is  not  that  the  necessary 
medicines  have  not  yet  been  found ;  it  is  that  men  do  not 
love  each  other,  and  that  the  rich  are  not  willing  to  use 
their  money  for  the  needs  of  the  poor.  I  beg  and  council 
you  to  know  that  God  is  Love,  and  to  love  each  other  in 
deed  and  in  truth." 

The  last  generation  in  Turkey  has  made  strenuous  de- 
mands upon  all  nurses  and  doctors  at  various  times  for 
relief  work  among  the  survivors  of  bloody  massacres 
Dr.  Shepard  had  a  double  share.  There  was  no  work 
which  drew  more  largely  upon  his  resources  of  sympathy, 
skill  and  ingenuity  than  this.  The  hospital  had  firmly  es- 
tablished itself  in  the  affections  of  the  common  people  of 
Aintab  before  the  great  storm  of  1895  broke  over  the  land. 

One  old-fashioned  Turk,  Haji  Agha,  whose  home  ad- 
joined the  hospital  compound,  had  come  to  understand 
and  love  the  institution,  its  founders  and  workers.  He 
stood  in  the  gateway  as  the  mob  of  bashi-bozouks  (ir- 
responsible soldiers)  clamored  for  admittance  to  wreak 
their  wrath  on  the  Armenians  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
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His  portly  figure  and  air  of  authority,  coupled  with  his 
vigorous  threats,  saved  the  company  and  the  hospital. 

It  was  the  vital  centre  of  trie  wide-reaching  relief  op- 
erations which  filled  the  following  months.  Haji  Agha, 
told  me  the  story  of  that  year,  one  day  as  I  called  on  him 
at  the  time  of  a  Moslem  festival.  I  have  often  thought  of 
his  simple  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  great  phy- 
sician, "He  seems  happiest  when  he  is  helping  somebody." 

Again,  in  April,  1909,  Cilicia  was  bathed  in  innocent 
blood.  At  least  25,000  men  and  boys  were  brutally  mas- 
sacred. The  cruel  wave  spent  itself  in  the  mountains  west 
of  Aintab.  The  Doctor  was  uneasy  as  the  rumors  of 
trouble  began  to  float  in.  So  I  was  not  surprised  to  see 
him  mount  his  horse  and  scurry  away  alone  to  the  west,  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  After  a  few  days,  he  returned 
with  a  sad  story.  He  put  it  on  the  wire  and  in  the  post, 
enlisted  what  local  help  he  could,  then  started  back  again. 
I  well  recall  the  story  of  his  arrival  in  Baghche  as  related 
by  one  of  the  women  who,  with  500  other  women  and 
their  children,  had  fled  to  the  village  church  for  protec- 
tion. "We  could  not  believe  our  eyes,"  she  said.  "There 
we  were,  trying  to  comfort  each  other,  awaiting  a  fate 
worse  than  the  horrible  death,  which  we  had  seen  meted 
out  to  our  sons  and  husbands,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  Dr. 
Shepard  walked  in  among  us.  We  thought  it  was  Christ 
Himself  !     Our  Saviour  had  come  !" 

During  the  ten  months,  May,  1909,  to  March,  1910,  Dr, 
Shepard  acted  as  Chairman  of  one  of  the  Government 
Relief  Commissions.  He  won  the  cordial  enmity  of  the 
local  officers  who,  in  secret  communication  with  Sultan 
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Abdul  Hamicl,  had  organized  and  executed  the  massacre. 
His  testimony  brought  some  of  these  criminals  to  the 

gallows.  He  administered 
about  $100,000  in  feeding  the 
starving,  organizing  industries, 
and  re-building  the  ruined 
homes  of  thousands  of  people. 
In  this  work,  he  had  the  ef- 
ficient assistance  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Shepard,  after  organiz- 
ing the  Industrial  Relief  for 
the  women  of  the  region, 
spent  five  months  in  the  same 
work  for  the  city  of  Adana. 
The  Turkish  official,  who  was 
the  Doctor's  closest  associate 
on  the  Commission,  made  a 
tedious  journey  some  time 
later  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
former  chief.  In  recognition 
of  the  service  he  had  rendered, 
the  new  Sultan  Muhammed 
Reshad  awarded  Dr.  Shepard 
an  imperial  decoration  -*-  the 
third  order  of  the  Mejidieh. 
The  American  Red  Cross  also 
showed  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work. 

In  the  course  of  his  duties 
in  connection  with  the  third 
great  wave  of  persecution,  a  wave  which  has  not  yet  sub- 
sided, Dr.  Shepard  met  his  death. 
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DR.   SHEPARD' S   DECORATION 
1910. 


The  sight  of  wanton  cruelty  and  innocent  suffering,  the 
strain  of  unremitting  toil  and  constant  vigilance  began 
to  tell  heavily  upon  him.  In  December,  1914,  he  wrote  to 
Headquarters  from  Beirut,  whither  he  had  gone  on  Mis- 
sion business,  confessing  that  the  mass  of  misery  in  Ain- 
tab  was  so  hard  to  face,  day  after  day,  with  no  relief 
funds  with  which  to  palliate  it,  that  he  was  tempted  to 
take  the  next  day's  steamer  for  America,  rather  than  go 
back  to  Aintab  to  be  again  submerged  in  the  unrelieved 
distress. 

He  returned  to  Aleppo  and  Aintab  heavy-hearted. 
Helplessness  in  the  face  of  a  great  need  shatters  the 
nerves  of  the  noblest  of  men.  He  was  almost  glad  to 
respond  to  the  call  for  help  from  Constantinople,  because 
he  hoped  to  have  more  means  to  work  with  there.  The 
late  Fall  found  him  again  at  Aintab,  preparing  to  combat 
the  epidemic  of  typhus  which  was  threatening. 

His  associates  found  that  his  hard  experiences  had 
sadly  undermined  his  strength  and  his  natural  buoyancy. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Aintab,  he  was  stricken  with 
typhus ;  owing  to  his  weakened  condition,  complications 
arose  and  on  December  18,  1915,  he  died.  He  was  buried 
next  day  in  the  college  cemetery  at  Aintab,  the  govern- 
ment sending  a  guard  of  honor. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  ambitious  young  col- 
lege man  to  map  out  a  more  useful  career  than  that  which 
Dr.  Shepard  really  lived.  Of  course,  there  are  still  a 
few  college  men  who  do  not  understand  what  a  magnifi- 
cent field  for  scientific  as  well  as  for  philanthropic  work 
faces  the  medical  missionary. 
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I  ran  across  such  an  one  recently.  He  was  a  pre-med- 
ical  student.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  it  meant  profes- 
sional death  for  a  carefully  trained  physician  and  surgeon 
to  betake  himself  to  a  land  like  Turkey.  I  happened  to 
have  at  hand  a  copy  of  a  recent  report  of  the  hospital  at 
Aintab.  The  page  on  which  the  surgical  operations  were 
classified  seemed  a  fitting  answer  to  the  accusation  of 
professional  delinquency.  I  passed  it  over  to  him  with 
the  comment  that  those  605  operations  represented  a  very 
important  but  nevertheless  a  minor  part  of  the  total  out- 
put of  Dr.  Shepard's  life  during  those  months. 

His  eyes  were  glued  to  the  page  as  he  examined  its 
technical  terms.  It  absorbed  his  full  attention  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  have  had  my  eyes  opened !"  He 
handed  the  report  back  to  me,  saying  "Look  at  those  eye 
operations  there.  A  young  surgeon  in  America  is  for- 
tunate if  he  gets  one-tenth  part  of  such  work.  And  that 
list  of  laparotomies  surprises  me.  Put  me  down  for  at 
least  a  year's  study  with  that  man." 

I  went  on  to  tell  him  some  of  the  facts  related  here 
When  one  gets  the  perspective  of  such  many-sided  ser- 
vice, he  finds  it  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  useful  career. 

"WHO  FOLLOWS  IN  HIS  TRAIN?"  The  pioneer 
medical  missionary  work  in  Turkey  is  completed  because 
the  prejudice  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism  has  been  over- 
come by  such  careers  as  that  of  Dr.  Shepard. 

Nearly  every  strategic  center  in  Asia  Minor  has  been 
occupied   by   medical    representatives    of    the    American 
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Board,  or  allied  organizations.  The  work  of  training 
efficient  native  physicians  has  been  well  begun.  But,  if 
the  cause  which  mastered  the  great  soul  of  Dr.  Shepar^, 
that  of  revealing  the  character  of  Christ  to  the  Moslem, 
is  to  succeed,  scores  of  young  men  of  ability,  equipment 
and  consecration  must  follow  in  his  train. 
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